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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


To  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Control,  Salem,  Oregon 
Gentlemen; 

This,  the  Twenty-Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Oregon  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  located  at  700  Church  Street,  S.E.,  Salem,  Oregon,  is  sub- 
mitted as  an  official  report  to  the  Board  of  Control  and,  also,  sub- 
mitted with  the  idea  that  it  may  be  of  general  interest  to  individuals 
seeking  information  about  the  school. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  the  school.  The  school  was 
created  by  the  passage  of;  "An  act  to  appropriate  $4,000,  gold  coin, 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  of  this  state  and  to  provide  for  the 
same",  which  was  approved  by  Governor  L.  F.  Grover  in  1872.  Following 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  State  Board  of  School  Land  Commissioners 
arranged  to  open  a small  boarding  school  consisting  of  one  teacher.  Miss 
Nellie  Simpson,  and  two  pupils.  The  school  was  established  at  Salem  in 
the  Nesbit  home  in  1873.  The  next  year,  with  seven  pupils  enrolled,  the 
first  superintendent  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  "Oregon  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind".  From  1879  until  1883,  the  school  was  closed,  and 
then  the  school  was  moved  to  the  Snowden  Building  on  Twelfth  Street, 
near  Ferry. 

During  1894,  a new  building  was  constructed  for  blind  pupils  "on  the 
Mute  School  Site"  then  at  Church  and  Mission  Streets,  which  remained  un- 
til 1956  when  it  was  replaced  by  new  construction. 

The  school  has  developed  over  the  years  to  the  point  where  the  campus 
now  consists  of  seven  modern  buildings,  a boiler  plant  and  maintenance 
repair  shop,  including  a series  of  storerooms  and  garages.  These  build- 
ings, built  on  a 7-^-acre  campus  just  six  blocks  south  of  the  State  Cap- 
itol, are  designed  for  100  students. 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  climate  in  which  children  learn, 
the  goals  of  the  school,  population  served,  admission  procedures,  and 
curriculum  offered  for  a school  of  this  type.  This  material  is  the 
result  of  planning  done  during  this  biennium. 

A blind  child  living  in  Oregon  lives  in  a state  in  which  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  a blind  child  is  first  a child.  His  emotions, 
desires  and  needs  are  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of  other  children. 
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At  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  child  will  find  companion- 
ship among  playmates  and  stimulation  from  the  physical  environment  and 
the  activity  program.  He  will  soon  learn  that  the  adults  associated  with 
the  program  consider  him  as  an  individual  person  with  the  right  and 
dignity  that  accompany  such  recognition.  Because  the  adults  around  him 
believe  in  him,  the  child  comes  to  believe  in  himself,  and  will  begin  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  That  he 
finds  this  quality  of  influence  at  the  school  is  the  result  of  much 
thought,  experience  and  planning,  directed  toward  just  such  an  awakening. 


BROAD  OUTLINE  OF  GOALS  FOR  OREGON  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Education:  To  assist  blind  and  visually  impaired  children  to  attain  a 
level  of  individual  mastery  of  their  physical,  social,  emotional,  aca- 
demic and  spiritual  world. 

Interpretation:  To  assist  the  public  to  attain  an  informed  status  about 
the  many  visual  deficit  conditions,  and  the  implications  of  these  con- 
ditions for  personal  adjustment  and  individual  competence  within  the 
context  of  community  living. 

Leadership:  To  assist  the  staff  to  develop  further  their  capabilities, 
attitudes  and  level  of  satisfaction  so  as  to  promote  the  effectiveness 
of  their  performance  in  their  many  roles  in  the  school. 

Research:  To  provide  a setting  for  the  continuous  exploration  of  prob- 
lems associated  with  visual  impairment,  such  setting  to  be  used  by  school 
staff  and  other  qualified  investigators.  The  intent  of  such  exploration 
would  be  discovering  new  knowledge,  new  approaches,  new  materials  and  of 
perfecting  existing  methods  and  materials  to  enhance  the  community  ef- 
fort in  behalf  of  blind  and  visually  impaired  children. 

Participation:  To  contribute  as  an  integral  member  agency  to  the  commu- 
nity welfare. 


POPULATION  SERVED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 


The  population  served  by  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  consists 
of  blind  and  severely  visually  impaired  children.  Most  of  these  children 
are  residents  of  Oregon.  A few  are  enrolled  by  tuition  agreement  with 
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other  governmental  jurisdictions,  particularly  Alaska.  The  blind  popu- 
lation may  be  subdivided  into  those  who  were  born  totally  blind  (congen- 
itally blind)  and  those  who  became  totally  blind  after  having  seen  to 
some  extent  at  some  time  (adventitiously  blind). 

The  severely  visually  impaired  population  may  be  characterized  as  con- 
sisting of  those  children  visually  impaired  to  the  degree  that  special 
materials  and/or  services  are  required.  The  vision  of  these  children, 
for  the  most  part,  falls  within  the  wide  range  indicated  by  the  legal 
definition  of  blindness;  "Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in 
the  better  eye  with  best  possible  correction,  or  a field  defect  in  which 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  distance  no 
greater  than  20  degrees." 

Populations  of  pupils  in  each  of  these  visual  classifications  - con- 
genitally blind,  adventitiously  blind,  and  severely  visually  impaired  - 
may  be  further  classified  by  the  addition  of  other  physical  disabilities, 
of  emotional  disturbance,  or  of  retardation  in  development,  or  of  any 
combination  of  these.  The  blind  or  severely  visually  impaired  child 
without  additional  complications  is  a rarity.  In  fact,  a population  of 
100  at  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  might  represent,  in  terms 
of  teacher  load,  an  equivalent  population  of  600  pupils  with  normal  vi- 
sion. 

Programs  of  the  school  provide  services  for  children  from  pre-school 
age  through  age  18.  The  academic  program  of  the  school  extends  from 
kindergarten  through  the  9th  grade.  It  may  become  apparent  at  any  stage 
of  participation  in  one  of  the  curricula  of  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind  that  more  appropriate  service  could  be  rendered  by  another  school 
or  agency.  In  this  event,  procedures  would  be  instituted  for  an  orderly 
transfer.  If  students,  in  consultation  with  their  parents,  choose  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the  9th  grade,  they  are  referred  to  the 
division  of  special  education  of  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  agency  will  make  arrangements  for  their  enrollment  in  public 
or  pkvate  schools.  If  students  choose  to  work  after  the  9th  grade  or 
after  age  18,  they  are  referred,  again  in  consultation  with  their  par- 
ents, to  appropriate  community  agencies  for  vocational  training  and 

placement  or  for  care. 


ADMISSION  AND  PLACEMENT  PROCEDURES 


Application  for  admission  to  the  School  is  made  in  writing  to  the  Super- 
intendent. Upon  acceptance  for  admission,  extensive  reviews  and  evalu- 
atioL  are  made  of  the  case  to  ascertain  the  initial  placement  of  the 
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child  in  the  proper  curriculum.  This  evaluation  is  accomplished  by  a 
placement  team  consisting  of  the  Supervising  Teacher,  Director  of  Health 
Services,  one  or  more  teacher-therapists,  one  or  more  counselor-thera- 
pists, the  psychologist,  the  parent  counselor  and  the  Director  of  Dormi- 
tories. This  does  not  mean  however,  that  the  child  must  remain  in  his 
initial  placement.  If  it  seems  advisable  to  shift  the  child  to  another 
curriculum  level,  such  action  is  taken  along  with  appropriate  counseling 
to  both  the  child  and  his  parents.  Not  all  applications  for  admission 
to  the  school  come  from  Oregon  children  of  pre-school  age.  Some  will  be 
transfers  from  other  school  systems.  At  whatever  point  in  his  educa- 
tional experience  a child  comes  to  the  school  the  same  admission  and 
placement  procedures  apply. 

The  term  curriculum  is  used  in  the  broader  sense  to  include  all  exper- 
iences of  a child  which  are  part  of  a plan  for  guided  living.  The  School 
has  three  curriculum  levels  as  described  in  the  following  sections. 

A.  Curriculum  I 


The  primary  objective  of  Curriculum  I is  to  help  each  child  learn  to 
manage  himself  in  terms  of  meeting  the  demands  of  daily  living.  These 
goals  include: 

1.  Development  of  functional  oral  language  skills. 

2.  Development  of  self-care  so  that  others  may  be  relieved  of  de- 
tails of  daily  care. 

3.  Development  of  abilities  in  orientation  and  mobility  which 
would  extend  the  child’s  environment. 

The  program  is  pre-designed  in  general  terms  only  and  with  certain  broad 
goals.  The  teachers  and  therapists  working  with  these  children  under- 
stand that  building  an  individual  program  for  each  child  is  a continuous 
procedure  demanded  by  the  complex  learning  system  of  each  child.  Realis- 
tic and  meaningful  day-to-day  goals  can  be  developed  only  after  the 
therapist  and  the  child  have  learned  much  from  each  other. 

Time,  patience,  repetition,  and  keen  observation  may  succeed  in  unlocking 
potentialities.  The  learning  in  Curriculum  I is  individually  oriented. 


B.  Curriculum  II 


Curriculum  II  will  contain  the 
will  be  the  primary  objective 


content  of  Curriculum  I.  Superimposed 
of  Curriculum  II  which  is  to  guide  the 
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child  in  his  development  of  communication  and  socialization,  so  that  he 
may  interact  with  others  in  a friendly  and  secure  manner.  In  this  inter- 
action, he  becomes  better  acquainted  with  himself  in  relation  to  others; 
he  begins  to  recognize  what  he  can  do  in  terms  of  the  skills  and  capa- 
bilities of  others.  He  also  begins  to  learn  what  not  to  do  in  terms  of 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  those  about  him.  He  is  encouraged  to  develop 
a more^ realistic  concept  of  himself  through  exploration  of  his  non-verbal 
abilities  such  as  those  of  performance,  space  end  memory.  He  begins  to 
learn  specific  manual  skills  and  their  importance  to  him.  Such  training 
is  included  in  each  child's  program  whether  or  not  the  child  evidences  a 
potential  for  productivity  in  the  future  labor  market. 

Only  that  academic  work  which  the  child  needs  to  make  his  living  experi- 
ences more  useful  will  be  added  in  this  curriculum. 

While  some  of  each  child's  learning  needs  still  are  met  through  indivi- 
dually oriented  methods,  there  are  more  and  more  group-oriented  learning 
situations  utilized  in  Curriculum  Two. 


C.  Curriculum  III 


Curriculum  III  closely  conforms  to  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Curriculum  Guides  for  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  of  the 
state,  with  appropriate  adaptations  in  time  and  equipment  to  meet  the 
learning  needs  of  blind  and  severely  visually  impaired  children.  In 
addition  to  the  academic  preparation,  the  children  receive  organized  in- 
struction in  learning  to  meet  the  demands  of  daily  living  such  as  self- 
care,  orientation,  mobility,  social  skills,  grooming,  basic  house-keep- 
ing methods,  and  others  as  individual  needs  may  indicate. 

The  usual  organization  of  this  program  is  group-oriented  with  indivi- 
dualized instruction  when  indicated. 

As  noted  above,  the  School  has  as  its  aim  the  rehabilitation  of  visually 
handicapped  children  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  the  student  to 
participate  in  public  school  education.  Every  blind  child  in  Oregon  , 
with  the  ability  to  learn,  spends  a part  of  his  school  life  in  public 
school.  The  School  for  the  Blind  follows  a plan  of  transferring  each 
student  in  Curriculum  III  to  his  own  home  school  district  by  the  time  he 
has  finished  the  ninth  grade.  In  addition,  children  in  either  Curricula 
II  or  III  who  have  demonstrated  a readiness  for  transfer  to  public  or 
private  schools  prior  to  completing  the  ninth  grade  may  be  returned  to 
such  schools  to  complete  their  education. 
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As  of  June  1966,  the  school  population  contained  students  from  20  of 
the  states  36  counties.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  from  counties 
located  west  of  the  Cascades.  County  health  units  and  medical  eye  spe- 
cialists throughout  Oregon  refer  students  to  the  school.  Additional 
referrals  come  from  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  Department 
of  Opthalmology,  public  schools,  parents  of  blind  children,  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  other  interested  individuals. 

There  are  two  state-wide  non-profit  service  organizations  that  materially 
assist  the  school  program  through  continual  contributions.  These  are  the 
Oregon  State  Elks  Association  and  the  Oregon  Lions  Club  Auxiliary. 

The  provision  of  services  for  an  ever-expanding  number  of  blind  children 
with  additional  handicaps  or  less  vision  creates  problems  that  must  be 
met.  The  pupil-teacher  ratios  of  the  past  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
standard.  Immediate  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  changing  staff  ratios 
to  allow  the  school  to  more  adecpjately  meet  the  needs  of  the  children 
enrolled.  Since  it  is  estimated  a population  of  100  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  might  represent,  in  terms  of  teacher  load,  an  equivalent  popu- 
lation of  600  pupils  with  normal  vision,  the  need  for  increased  staff 
and  re-evaluation  of  present  teaching  ratios  becomes  apparent. 

An  application  submitted  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  was 
favorably  received  and  resulted  in  a grant  that  will  carry  the  school 
through  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967.  A total  of  $147,402  will  be 
expended  in  the  program  for  the  three  year  period  beginning  July  1,  1964. 
The  over-all  objective  of  this  program  is  to  develop  a therapeutic-resi- 
dential program  for  multiple  handicapped  blind  children  to  avoid  insofar 
as  possible  future  transfer  of  such  children  to  psychiatric  and  mental 
retardation  institutions.  The  grant  provides  enrichment  in  the  total 
educational  program  (both  academic  and  social  living  skills)  including 
sensory  training,  health  and  personal  hygiene,  language  development^ 
reading  and  related  areas. 

The  building  needs  of  this  school  have  been  met  quite  well  in  the  past. 
As  stated  earlier,  the  campus  and  physical  plant  was  built  to  educate 
100  students.  With  a projected  population  of  110,  new  buildings  are 
still  not  indicated,  however,  building  additions  and  building  remodeling 
must  be  done.  An  addition  to  and  remodeling  of  the  boys'  dormitory  will 
be  completed  during  the  1965-67  biennium.  A new  maintenance  shop  is 
needed  and  is  being  requested  for  construction  during  1967-69. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  present  method  of  operating  is  the 
lack  of  money  for  planning.  The  long-range  needs  of  the  school  physical 
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plant  may  not  be  extensive,  but  they  are  important.  Funds  are  being  re- 
quested in  the  Board's  1967-69  Capital  Construction  Program  to  integrate 
and  interpret  program  goals  with  long-range  building  needs. 

I enjoy  my  association  with  the  students,  parents,  and  staff  at  the 
school.  I appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Board 
Staff. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Charles  C.  Woodcock 
Superintendent 
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OREGON  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
TABLE  I 

POPULATION  MOVEMENT 
July  1,  1964  to  June  30,  1966 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Present  July  1,  1964 

64 

43 

107 

Total  Entered  1964-65 

11 

11 

36 

1965-66 

9 

5 

Total  Dropped  1964-65 

4 

6 

34 

1965-66 

13 

11 

Present  in  School  June  30,  1966 

67 

42 

109 

TABLE  II 

EDUCATION  LEVEL  OF  STUDENTS  RECEIVED 
July  1,  1964  to  June  30,  1966 


Education 


Male 

64-65  65-66 


Female 

64-65  65-66 


Total 


Pre-literate 
From  Public  School 
From  Special  Schools 
Return  to  O.S.S.B. 


6 

5 

0 

0 


2 

5 

2 

0 


5 

5 

1 

0 


2 

3 

0 

0 


15 

18 

3 

0 


TOTALS 


11  9 


11  5 36 
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TABLE  III 

ASSIGNED  CAUSE  OF  DEFECT  OF  THOSE  ENROLLED 


Cause 

Male 

Female 

Total 

64-65  65- 

-66 

64-65  65- 

-66 

Anophthalmos 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Macular  Degeneration 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia 

4 

1 

4 

0 

9 

Cortical  Blindness 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Congenital  Cataracts 

1 

0 

5 

3 

9 

Optic  Atrophy 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Lesion  of  Optic  Pathway 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Retinoblastoma 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Choroidoretinitis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Phlyctenular  Keratitis 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Myopia  Nystagmus 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Chemical  Explosion 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Retinal  Abiotrophy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Retina  Maldeveloped 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Congenital  Nystagmus 

_0 

_0 

_0 

TOTALS 

11 

9 

11 

5 

36 

TABLE  IV 


County 

Baker 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Curry 

Douglas 

Hood  River 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lane 


COUNTY  RESIDENCE  AT  END  OF  BIENNIUM 
June  30,  1966 


Total  Cared  For 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

5 

3 

1 

11 


County 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Marion 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Washington 
Tillamook 
Yamhill 
Umatilla 
Out  of  State 

TOTAL 


Total  Cared  For 

1 

5 

26 

14 

6 
9 
1 
2 
2 
5 


109 
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TABLE  V 


AGE  OF  PUPILS  AT  TIME  OF  ENROLLMENT 


Age 


Male 

64-65  65-66 


Female 

64-65  65-66 


Total 


5 Years 

6 Years 

7 Years 

8 Years 

9 Years 

10  Years 

11  Years 

12  Years 

13  Years 

14  Years 

15  Years 


3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 


1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

3 

2 


TOTALS 


Average  Ages 


11 

9 

11 

5 

36 

7.5 

10.2 

9.8 

9.2 

9.1 
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TABLE  VI 

SPECIAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  COMPOSITION  OF  POPULATION 
On  January  6 of  Each  Year  of  the  Biennium 

1.  Number  of  Alaska  Tuition  Students  Enrolled 

6 
5 

2.  Number  of  Students  Enrolled  per  Grade  and  Age 

1965 


1965 

1966 


Grade 


Ungraded  or  in  Special  Curricula  (See  Narrative 
Section  of  this  Report) 


7th  Grade 
8th  Grade 
9th  Grade 

TOTAL 

Aqg 

5 Years 

6 Years 

7 Years 

8 Years 

9 Years 

10  Years 

11  Years 

12  Years 

13  Years 

14  Years 

15  Years 

16  Years 

17  Years 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  ON  JANUARY  6, 

1966 


8 

_8 

118 


0 

4 
8 

11 

11 

7 

12 

16 

16 

9 

15 

5 

4 

1965  118 


Grade 

Ungraded  or  in  Special  Curricula 
Section  of  this  Report) 

7th  Grade 
8th  Grade 
9th  Grade 


(See  Narrative 

85 

10 

8 

_7 

110 


TOTAL 
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TABLE  VI  (continued) 
1966 


Age 

5 Years 

6 Years 

7 Years 

8 Years 

9 Years 

10  Years 

11  Years 

12  Years 

13  Years 

14  Years 
16  Years 

16  Years 

17  Years 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  ON  JANUARY  6,  1966 
3.  Number  of  Physically  Handicapped,  Other  than  Blindness 

1966 


1 

2 

6 

8 

10 

13 

7 

10 

16 

16 

11 

10 

3 


no 


Physically  Handicapped  10 

Mentally  Handicapped  (Retarded,  Pseudo-retarded, 

Severe  Emotional  Stress)  30 

Both  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped  21 


TOTAL  MULTI -HANDICAPPED  61 

1966 

Physically  Handicapped  11 

Mentally  Handicapped  (Retarded,  Pseudo-retarded, 

Severe  Emotional  Stress)  33 

Both  Physically  and  Mentally  Handicapped  22 

TOTAL  MULTI -HANDICAPPED  66 

4.  Number  Enrolled  in  Special  Summer  Programs 

1966  36 

1966  37 
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TABLE  VI  (continued) 

5.  Number  of  Day-care  Students 

1965  19 

1966  21 

6.  Number  of  Dormitory  Occupancy  on  Campus 

1965  99 

1966  89 

7.  Ratio  of  Teaching  Staff  per  Pupil 

1965 

Classroom  Teachers  1 per  9.8 

Principal,  Special  Teachers  and  Counselors  1 per  23.6 

TOTAL  EDUCATION  STAFF  RATIO  1 per  6.9 

1966 

Classroom  Teachers  1 per  9.2 

Principal,  Special  Teachers  and  Counselors  1 per  22.0 

TOTAL  EDUCATION  STAFF  RATIO  1 per  6.5 

8.  Degree  of  Blindness 

1965 

Totally  Blind  50 

Light  Perception  20 

Useful  Vision  48 

TOTAL  118 

1966 

Totally  Blind  ^2 

Light  Perception  20 

Useful  Vision  ^ 

TOTAL 
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OREGON  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AVAILABLE  STATE  FUNDS,  1963-65  BIENNIAL  APPROPRIATION  EXPENDITURES 

July  1,  1964  to  June  30,  1965 


Proqram 

Available 

Funds 

1964-1965 

Expenditures 
for  the 
Period 

Unexpended 

Balance 

6-30-65 

Administration 

$ 

38,782 

$ 

36,160 

$ 

2,622 

Dietary 

57,666 

47,003 

10,663 

Physical  Plant 

51,545 

61,770 

(10,225) 

Physical  Care 

72,851 

77 , 245 

( 4,394) 

Medical  Care 

23,987 

18,969 

5,018 

Education 

122,340 

118,276 

4,064 

TOTALS 

$ 

367,171 

$ 

359,423 

$ 

7,748 

General  Fund 

$ 

352,682 

$ 

344,934 

$ 

7,748 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

14,489 

14,489 

— 

TOTALS 

$ 

367,171 

$ 

359,423 

$ 

7,748 

AVAILABLE  STATE  FUNDS,  1965-67  BIENNIAL  APPROPRIATION  EXPENDITURES 


July 

1, 

1965  to  June 

30 

, 1966 

Available 

Expenditu res 

Unexpended 

Funds 

for  the 

Balance 

Proqram 

1965-1966 

Period 

6-30-66 

Administration 

$ 

75,148 

$ 

38,459 

$ 36,689 

Dietary 

101,211 

48,190 

53,021 

Physical  Plant 

123,546 

64,026 

59,520 

Physical  Care 

171,809 

82,587 

89,222 

Medical  Care 

43,803 

22,433 

21 , 370 

Education 

282,744 

134,672 

148,072 

TOTALS 

$ 

798,261 

$ 

390,367 

$407,894 

General  Fund 

$ 

772,770 

$ 

375,624 

$397,146 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

25,491 

14,743 

10,748 

TOTALS 

$ 

798,261 

$ 

390,367 

$407,894 
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OREGON  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
July  1,  1964  - June  30,  1966 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA 


Average  Number  of  Pupils  per  Day  (nine  month  school  year) 
Number  of  Employes  6-30-64 
Number  of  Employes  6-30-66 
Average  Number  of  Employes  per  Day 


Acres  in  Grounds 


Valuation  of  Buildings  $1 

Per  Capita  Costs: 

Per  Day  for  Foodstuffs  (nine  month  school  year)  $ 

Per  Day  - All  Expenses  (nine  month  school  year) 

Per  Month  - all  expenses  (nine  month  school  year) 

Per  Year  - all  expenses  (nine  month  school  year)  3 


107.9 
57 
63 

55.8 
7.5 
,909,775 


.802 

13.144 

394.33 

548.97 
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